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difficult balancing feat of endeavouring to keep
simultaneously in play the conduct of a world war
and the lively remnants of Liberal democracy. It
was due to this dual preoccupation on the part of
the Government that the system of industrial
conscription, which would have supplied the surest
foundation for the success of the National Service
Scheme, was not proceeded with.

The reason for this was the attitude of the Labour
Party, which represented the antagonism of organized
labour to industrial conscription, even as a war-time
measure. A certain amount of dilution of labour
had already been carried through, and to secure
smooth passage for it, the Government had felt
constrained to give a pledge against the introduction,
of industrial conscription. "Accordingly," in the
words of Mr. Lloyd George in his War Memoirs,
"the Cabinet agreed that having regard to the feel-
ings of organized Labour on the subject of Industrial
Compulsion, and the pledges given by the late
Government, and to the volume of preliminary
work necessary for the creation of an adequate and
efficient machine, local and central, it would be
necessary to proceed, in the first instance, on lines
of voluntary service and transference of labour
without a Bill." Industrial conscription .was to be
held in reserve, and, to quote Mr. Lloyd George
again, "in the meantime it would be the duty of
the Director to set up for voluntary enrolment and
transference machinery which might hereafter serve
the purpose of compulsion, if compulsion became
necessary. . . ."

The position in short was that one of the reasons
for rejecting the compulsory system was the "volume
of preliminary work necessary to the creation of an
adequate and efficient machine/' But Mr. Chamber-
lain with his extemporized staff and makeshift
offices was to set up the machinery for a voluntary